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alleged, and showed that there was not one from which a 
clear proof of the sacrificial character of this sacrament 
could lie drawn. It is hardly to be wondered at, then, if 
the Protestant cannot find in the Bible satisfactory proof 
of the institution of a Christian priesthood; but, on the 
contrary, feels convinced that such an idea is utterly 
irreconcilable with the letter, as well as with the spirit, of 
Bible Christianity. In order to exhibit more fully to our 
Roman Catholic readers the grounds upon which this 
conviction is based, we beg their attention to the following 
considerations. 

The idea of a mediator between God and man arises 
naturally from the intuitive consciousness which man feels 
that he is by nature in a state of enmity with God. This 
feeling- prompts him to shrink from an immediate approach 
to the divine presence, and to seek for indirect channels of 
communication. Hence, every form of Paganism, whether 
ancient or modern, had or has its priests — that is to say, 
certain persons — usually a peculiar caste — supposed to be 
divinely authorized to mediate between the offended Deity 
and his worshippers, and to whom were delegated those 
acts of religious homage which the worshippers deemed 
themselves unworthy to perform in their own persons. 

In the Jewish economy, a positive divine sanction was 
given to what natural feeling had spontaneously prompted, 
and a human priesthood was divinely appointed to me- 
diate between God and his people. The reason of this ap- 
pointment is to be found in the fact that, under the Jewish 
dispensation, sin — that hateful thing which separated fallen 
man from his Creator — though it was susceptible of pardon 
through prospective faith in the promised Redeemer, was 
not actually taken away ; and, therefore, " the way into the 
holiest" — the immediate presenceof God — was not yet made 
manifest to all believers. God and man were not yet 
brought into perfect union in the person of the incarnate 
Son ; and, consequently, man's redemption, and his direct 
access to God through Christ, were as yet not matters of 
experience, but of faith. All, therefore, that could be 
vouchsafed to the believer, under the Jewish law, was a 
typical or symbolical representation of future blessings. 
Hence, the law necessarily made use of the machinery of a 
human priesthood and animal sacrifices ; the felt insuffi- 
ciency and imperfection of which were calculated to lead 
the reflecting Jew to infer their typical and transitory cha- 
racter. 

Now, Christianity does not abolish the idea of priest- 
hood. It fulfills, on the contrary, what Paganism had un- 
consciously predicted, and realizes the divinely-appointed 
types and shadows of the Old Testament dispensation. The 
entire of the Jewish ceremonial law was typical, prefiguring 
the character and offices of the future Saviour. The sa- 
crifices of the law all pointed to the one great sacrifice to be 
offered up upon the cross ; the Levitical priesthood was 
typical of the heavenly priesthood of Christ. It was to Him, 
as the one true and perfect Priest and Mediator between 
God and man, that all the types and prophecies bore re- 
ference. Through Him all believers now have direct and 
immediate access to God. We neither need nor have any 
other priest, any other advocate with the Father, but him. 

Such is the plain testimony of Holy Scripture upon this 
momentous subject ; of all Scripture generally, but par- 
ticularly of that portion of it, the special purpose of which 
is to exhibit the relation which the priesthood of Aaron 
bore to that of Christ. The Epistle to the Hebrews fur- 
nishes an inspired commentary on the Levitical law ; and 
from it we learn, not only that a human priesthood does 
not exist under the Gospel, but the reason why it does not 
— namely, because Christ himself, in his office ofPriest, is a 
real, abiding, sole, perfect, and all-sufficient Mediator be- 
tween God and man. The following are a few of the pas- 
sages bearing on the subject: — "By so much is Jesus 
made a surety of a better testament. And the others [the 
Levitical High Priests], indeed, were made many priests, 
because by reason of death they were not suffered to con- 
tinue ; but this [our great High Priest], for that He con- 
tinueth for ever, hath an everlasting priesthood, whereby 
he is able also to save for ever them that come to God by 
Him, always living to make intercession for us. For it 
was fitting that we should have such a High Priest — holy, 
iimpcent, undefiled, separated from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens : who ncedcth not daily (as the 
other priests) to offer sacrifices, first for his own sins, and 
then lor the people's: for this he did once, in offering him- 
self. For the law maketh men priests who have infirmity ; 
but the word of the oath [God's oath, recorded in Ps. cix. 
4. (Douay) ], which was since the law, (maketh) the Son, 
who is perfected for evermore." — Heb. vii. 22-28. " For 
Jesus is not entered into the holies made with hands, the 
patterns of the true, but into heaven itself, that he may 
appear now in the presence of God for us. Nor yet that 
he should offer himself often, as the High Priest entereth 
into the holies every year with the blood of others : For 
then lie ought to have suffered often from the beginning of 
the world ; but now once at the end of ages, he hath ap- 
peared for the destruction of sin, by the sacrifice of himself. 
And as it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this 
the judgment: so also Christ was offered once to exhaust 
the sins of many ; the second time he shall appear without 
sin, to them that expect him unto salvation." — Heb. ix. 
24-28. " And every (Jewish) priest, indeed, standeth 
daily ministering, and often offering the same sacrifices, 
which can never take away sins : but this man (Christ) offer- 
ing one sacrifice for sins, for ever sitteth on the right hand 



of God. For by one oblation he hath perfected for ever 

them that are sanctified Now, where there is 

a remission of these [sins and iniquities] there is no more 
an oblation for sin." — Heb. x. 11-18. 

Now, we put it to any Roman Catholic o'f ordinary can- 
dour and plain common sense, whether the above extracts, 
considered simply in themselves and without reference to 
controversy, or the dogmas of conflicting creeds, do not con r 
vey the following truths— Firstly, That the priesthood of 
Christ is unique, and uncommunicable, inasmuch as it, and 
it alone, is perfect, perpetual, and all sufficient. Secondly, 
That the oblation or sacrifice which He offered was offered 
once for all, and can never more be repeated. Thirdly, 
That Ho now sitteth at the right hand of God, and shall 
remain there perpetually making intercession for his peo- 
ple, until his second coming at the end of the world. 
Fourthly, That a human earthly priesthood is, in its very 
nature, preliminary and typical ; and, as such, was super- 
seded and abolished, when that to which it was preparatory 
and of which it was typical was revealed. Indeed, so far 
is Scripture from countenancing the idea of a proper Chris- 
tian priesthood upon earth, that, on the contrary, we find 
a distinct assertion in the passage above quoted (Heb. ix. 
24) compared with ix. 7-14, to the effect that even Christ's 
priestly office was not complete till he had ascended into 
the heavens, and there presented, in the true Holy of 
Holies, his own blood before the mercy seat of the Most 
High. And, in the 8th chap, of the same Epistle it is 
stated,with equal distinctness, that Christ's priestly functions 
could not be fully exercised on earth, and for this reason, 
that the earthly priesthood of the Levitical Law was typical, 
not of another visible and earthly, though more exalted, 
priesthood, but of a priesthood, the scene ofwhose opera- 
tions should be heaven itself. " If, then, He were on earth, 
He would not be a priest ; seeing, that there would be others, 
to offer gifts according to the Law, who serve unto the 
example and shadow of heavenly things." — Heb. viii. 4-5. 
We again ask, would any unbiassed man, calmly and care- 
fully reading over the above and kindred passages of this 
Epistle, ever dream of inferring from them that the Levitical 
priests were typical of another order of earthly priests ? 
would he think that, when the inspired Apostle positively 
declares, there is but " one sacrifice for sins" (x. 12) ; and 
that "by one oblation Christ hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified'' (x. 14) ; and that " there is no more 
an oblation for sin" (x. 18) ; would any plain and candid 
man, we ask, think that Scripture was fairly dealt with by 
saying — True, there is but one bloody sacrifice and oblation 
for sin — that offered upon Calvary — and, but one priest who 
could offer this sacrifice — Jesus Christ; but, unbloody 
sacrifices and oblations may and must be offered upon 
earth, to the end of time, and there may and must be an 
order of sacrificing priests to offer them ? And, yet, this 
is the interpretation which the theology of Rome is obliged 
to put upon the plain words of inspiration. 

And when we turn to other parts of the New Testament, 
we find that the writers are in perfect harmony with the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews upon this vital sub- 
ject. We find them all, without exception, abstaining, 
when speaking of the Christian ministry, from the use of 
terms belonging to the Jewish sacrificial system. Chris- 
tian ministers are described in Scripture by a variety of 
terms — pastors, rulers, teachers, ministers, evangelists ; 
but not once is the name Hiereus—i.e., sacrificing priest — 
applied to them ; not once are they spoken of as, in their mini- 
sterial capacity, offering sacrifice. It is not that the New 
Testament writers wholly abstain from the use of these terms — 
priests and sacrifices — in reference to the religion of the Gos- 
pel : far from it ; they frequently mentionand allude to them, 
but they invariably apply them either to Christ himself, or to 
the whole body of Christian believers. Jesus Christ is 
styled " Priest," a " High Priest," a " Sacrifice," an 
" Oblation." All Christians are declared by St. Peter to 
be a " holy priesthood" (1 Pet. ii., 5), a " kingly priest- 
hood." — ib. v. 9. St. John (Rev. i. 6) says, that Jesus 
Christ " hath made us [all Christians] a kingdom, and 
priests to God and his Father." The same statement is 
repeated (Rev. v. 10) in reference to those who were re- 
deemed out of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and 
nation. Again, all Christians are spoken of as offering 
sacrifices to God — their own bodies (Rom. xii. 1) ; the 
spiritual sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving (Heb. xiii. 
15); the sacrifice of benificence to the poor (Heb. xiii. 
10). The same remarkable change in the established 
meaning of the Old Testament terms, when applied to the 
Gospel dispensation, is observable in the case of the word 
temple. The Jewish Temple has no material counterpart 
in Christianity. Nowhere in the New Testament do we 
meet with any such use of the word. But we do fre- 
quently find believers themselves spoken of as temples 
consecrated to the Divine service. Thus — " Know you not 
that your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who 
is in you" (1 Cor. vi. 19) ; " Be ye also as living stones, 
built up a spiritual honse" (1. Pet. ii. 5) ; " Ye are fel- 
low-citizens with the saints, and the domestics of God, 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone ; in 
whom all the building, being framed together, groweth up 
into an holy temple in the Lord, in whom you also are 
built together into an habitation of God in the spirit." — 
Eph. ii. 19-22. Now, when we remember that the New 
Testament writers, from whom the above quotations have 
been made, were men who previously lived under a system 



in which a material temple, sacrificing priests, and sacri- 
fices were essential elements, and all whose natural asso- 
ciations and tendencies would, accordingly, have led them 
to reproduce the same ideas under the new dispensation, 
it certainly does seem wonderful that they not only ab- 
stained from so doing, but distinctly and studiously ex- 
cluded all mention of the words in the sense in which they 
had been hitherto employed. Nothing, perhaps, furnishes 
stronger evidence of the Divine origin of our religion than 
this very fact, that the writers of the New Testament, in 
direct opposition to all their natural tendencies, purposely 
and pointedly exclude from it the notions of a material 
temple, sacrificing priests, and material sacrifices. 

That all mention of a material temple is excluded from 
the Gospel system is a fact of so much importance, that 
we must dwell a moment upon it. The Temple at Jeru- 
salem was the great centre of the religious ritual and 
ecclesiastical polity of the nation, and the visible bond of 
union among all the synagogues of Jews throughout the 
world. The exclusion from the New Testament of any- 
thing corresponding to the material temple, proves that 
Christianity was not designed to have a visible centre of 
unity, to which all the individual Churches of the world 
should be joined by a visible external union. The bond of 
connection between the various Churches of Christ was to 
be of a higher, because a spiritual kind — namely, their 
common relation to the one invisible temple, " the mys- 
tical body of Christ, or blessed company of all faithful 
people," and to its one invisible High Priest and Head, 
who is at the right hand of God, and ever liveth to make 
intercession for his people. 

That the idea of a sacrificing priesthood is utterly foreign 
to the Gospel system appears, also, from the following 
consideration: — We have three epistles of St. Paul, ad- 
dressed to Christian ministers (Timothy and Titus), in 
which the duties of their office are laid down at consider- 
able length ; but we search in vain for any instructions as 
to the mode of offering up the body and blood of Christ. 
In fact, the whole New Testament does not furnish the 
slightest trace of a Eucharistic ritual, or a prescribed form 
for the consecration of the elements. Omissions of this kind, 
especially in epistles which were obviously designed as a 
manual for the pastor, are utterly unaccountable, on the 
assumption of the Christian ministry's being a proper 
priesthood. For, a visible priesthood and sacrifice being 
supposed, they constitute so important and central an ele- 
ment in the religious system of which they are a part, that 
they must stand out in marked prominence beyond every 
other institution of w >rship. Itwa3 so under the Jewishlaw; 
it is so now in the G -lurch of Rome. In that Church the 
Sacrifice of the Mass constitutes the central point of divine 
worship ; and, compared with it, every other act of reli- 
gious service— prayer, reading, preaching — sinks into in- 
significance. If St. Paul had regarded Timothy and Titus 
as priests, we might, therefore, reasonably expect that he 
would have given minute directions respecting the dis- 
charge of their sacerdotal functions of sacrifice and inter- 
cession ; at least, we can hardly think it possible that he 
would wholly omit all allusion to them, as he does. 

And so, throughout the entire New Testament, the 
ministerial gifts which are spoken of have no connection 
with sacerdotal functions. They all point to the ser- 
vices of the synagogue and not those of the temple. 
Thus we find St. Paul dwelling on the "ministry of the 
Word" or teaching, and on aptitude for governing, as 
the principal qualifications of the Christian minister: 
and these were precisely the duties which devolved o» the 
elders of the synagogue. But under a sacerdotal system, 
the teacher necessarily occupies, as compared with the 
priest, a subordinate place. Thus, under the Jewish 
law, teaching was no part of the proper priestly func- 
tions, as we may conclude from the fact that no directions 
upon that head are found in the portions of the Pen- 
tateuch, which treat of the duties of the priests. Indeed, 
we know that the Scribes, whose peculiar office it was to 
expound the law, belonged indiscriminately to all the 
tribes, and not exclusively to the tribe of Levi. To 
offer sacrifice and to intercede, were the proper functions 
of the priest ; to teach, to admonish, to govern, to ad- 
minister discipline, were the duties of the presbyter or 
elder. No reader of the New Testament need be told 
to which of these offices that of the Christian minister, 
as described by St. Paul, bears the greatest resemblance. 

Such are a few of the arguments against the 
sacerdotal character of the Christian ministry, de- 
rived from the very genius of the Gospel, as a spiritual 
system, and from the invariable tenor of the whole New 
Testament. We cannot now enter into a discussion of 
the particular texts on which it has been attempted to 
base the doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass, neither can 
we examine the alleged support which that doctrine re- 
ceives from early Church writers. To these branches 
of the subject we will hereafter address ourselves. For 
the present we have preferred to confine ourselves" to 
the plain statements of Holy Scripture, and to equally 
plain inferences from them. 



PIOUS FRAUDS, NO. II.— RELICS. 
The waywardness of the human mind has so often led 
men astray, when left free to guide and govern itself, that 
we cannot deny there is much plausibility in the theory >t 
those who would confide the management of the masses to 
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those few who are supposed to be more enlightened and 
learned than the rest. Thus it is, that implicit submission to 
authority has become, in the creed of many, a test of both 
virtue and faith ; and it cannot be denied that if we could 
always secure leaders, either civil or ecclesiastical, who 
were exempt from the ordinary vices of human nature- 
pride, cupidity, and selfishness — mankind would do well to 
submit to their authority with the most unreserved and 
implicit obedience. Alas ! however, for poor human na- 
ture ; experience and history too plainly prove, that there 
is no post so likely to he unworthily filled as that of irre- 
sponsible power, and that if the people but consent to close 
their eyes, and walk blindfold, as their leaders would have 
them, without putting any check, or using any precaution, 
against the abuse of power, their ease soon becomes that 
of those blind leaders of the blind, both of whom fall into 
the ditch. 

There is no vice to which irresponsible rulers, however, 
seem more prone than that of cupidity. The thirst after 
wealth appears to be inherent in all classes ; and when men 
once attain the power of ruling others, whether by phy- 
sical force, or mental influence, they seem irresistibly to 
use that power to the ends of personal or family aggran- 
dizement. The feudal barons were little more than aris- 
tocratical robbers. The ecclesiastics of the middle ages, 
little better than a huge conspiracy against the property 
and privileges of the laity around them, under the guise of 
encouraging them in the practices of piety and devotion. 
To no other origin can we trace the complicated and enor- 
mous frauds which disgraced the Church for many centu- 
ries, and which, in modern times, we believe, many would 
gladly renounce, if it were possible to do so, without ad- 
mitting the fallibility of the system, out of which they 
originated, a»d perilling that piety which is supposed to 
have been supported by them. 

Among the frauds, miscalled pious, which have been 
practised on a large scale by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
with the connivance of their Church, to excite the devo- 
tion of the people, or replenish their own coffers, one of 
the most prominent and palpable (to those who dare open 
their eyes and examine into such things) is, the wholesale 
manufacture of spurious relics. 

We believe that few well-informed Boman Catholics of 
the present day, would deny that the greatest part of the 
relics displayed throughout Europe are mere fabrications, 
impudently put forward by impostors, to deceive the pious, 
but credulous multitude, who are thought to require such 
visible and tangible objects to stimulate and keep alive 
their devotion ; forgetting that veneration for such mate- 
rial objects naturally leads the mind away from spiritual 
religion into superstition ; and too often, among the un- 
enlightened and ignorant classes, becomes the parent of 
actual idolatry. 

Our present object, however, is not to consider whether 
genuine relics are just objects of public or private venera- 
tion, or whether they do tend to lead mankind into super- 
stition or idolatry ; but to expose, as briefly as we can, 
the frauds which have been practised, on a large scale, by 
pawning off false relics as genuine ones ; and the unholy 
traffic, which has been carried on for centuries in such 
spurious wares, to the great profit of those authorized by 
the Roman Catholic Church to deal in such things. 

One of the simplest and most satisfactory modes of com- 
ing at the truth in this matter, would be to visit the prin- 
cipal churches of Europe, and keep a brief register of the 
various objects of veneration preserved therein, and calcu- 
late how many duplicates of the same pretended objects 
are publicly exhibited in various places, by ecclesiastics of 
position and credit. But as it is not possible for every 
one to travel extensively enough, even in these days of 
rapid locomotion, to make such observations for himself, 
it may assist such inquiries, and induce some to reflect 
more seriously on the credit due to the character and 
faithworthiness of their ecclesiastical superiors, to give a 
few cases of duplicate relics, of which it is manifest that 
one or other must be false and supposititious. 

Such cases are very numerous, and it hxis some- 
times happened that these duplicate relics were found 
in such an awkward proximity, that it became necessary 
to suppress or conceal one of them, to avoid the natural 
surprise and ridicule which would arise from such a dis- 
covery, even in an age when few could be found bold 
enough to speak out and expose such deceptions. 

Thus the canons of Treves and the canons of Liege 
each had a head of St. Lambert ; and as it was somewhat 
hard to believe that St. Lambert bad tiro real heads, and 
those towns were scarcely sixty miles apart from one ano- 
ther, the canons of Treves compounded, for a sum of 
money, with those of Liege, not to show publicly the 
head in their possession, lest it might throw discredit on 
the genuineness of their own rival relic." 

Sometimes, also, long and expensive law-suits have been 



* The good canons of Treves do not seem to have hoard of the in- 
genious mode of explaining such apparent discrepancies sjM to have 
been hit upon in Hungary, if we may credit an anecdote relate I ly 
Miss Pardee in her " City of the Magyar." A museum of curiosities was 
kept in the chateau of Prince Grassalkovich, which was usually shown to 
strangers by the parish priest of that place. This worthy man was 
once conducting a traveller over the collection and allowed him, 
amongst other curiosities, two skulls, of large and small size, saying of 
the firsr, "This is the skull of the celebrated rebel, Kagotzi," and of 
the second, "and that is the skull of the same Ragotzi when he was a 
boy!" Perhaps both heads of St. Lambert were eqnally gennine with 
those of Ragotzi, if the good canons could get at the real truth of it. 



carried on between rival Churches, who could not or would 
not condescend amicably to compound matters by buying 
off their opponents in the discreet fashion of the canons 
of Liege ; but, in the great majority of instances, the du- 
plicates were at such a distance from one another, that 
either, neither of the claimants were aware of their rivals, 
or both could afford to disregard the trifling chance of dis- 
covery, and still smaller chance of exposure, possibly think- 
ing more of present gain and credit to themselves than 
of possible consequences to the credit and character of 
their Church in after ages, when the curious and inquisi- 
tive traveller might begin to run " to and fro" over the 
world, and with prying eyes look more closely and steadily 
into such matters. 

One of the law-suits wc have alluded to was that between 
the Church attached to the convent of Selle, at Poitiers, in 
France, and the Church dedicated to St. Hilarion, in the 
same place, as to which of them possessed the real body of 
St. Hilarion ; and whether the suit is now going on, or 
whether it is still suspended, as it was for almost an in- 
definite period (during which time the faithful worshipped 
two bodies of the same saint, at Poitiers) we are really 
unable accurately to inform our readers. 

Another instance is, the long and severe contest between 
Aries and "Vienne, in France, as to which of them pos- 
sessed the true body of St. Anthony, which, we believe, 
has never yet been determined, but left in all its original 
confusion — to say nothing of a third body shown at Nov- 
gorod, in Russia, -which, of course, in the present day, we 
shall readily believe not to be the true one.* 

Another remarkable law-suit was that between the 
Abbey of St. Denis, in France, and Ratisbon, in Ger- 
many, as to which of them possessed the true body of St. 
Denis, the great evangelist of France ; and, strange to 
say, we believe, that this suit was decided against the 
Abbey of St. Denis, in favour of Ratisbon, without, how- 
ever, diminishing the credit of the one at St. Denis by a 
single worshipper. 

While on the subject of duplicates, we may as well add 
that two bodies of St. Honoratus are to be seen, one at 
Aries, the other in the Island of Lerins, near Antibes. 
St. Giles, also, has a body at Toulouse, and a second in a 
town bearing his name in Langucdoc. 

We have, however, to go a step or two further than 
cases of mere duplicates. Poets tell us a legend about a King 
of Spain who had three heads, which, is, perhaps, about as 
credible as that Lazarus, whose body our Lord raised from 
the dead, should have three bodies, one of which is at 
Marseilles, another at Autun, and the third at Avalon. 
Another protracted law-suit took place between the two 
last-named towns concerning the validity of their respec- 
tive claims to the possession of the real body of this saint ; 
but, after an immense expense, both parties may be said 
to have gained their suit, for neither forfeited its title to 
ownership. 

This, however, is nothing to the far-famed St. Sebastian, 
whose remains were said to have the wonderful power of 
curing the plague. He is fortunate enough to have four 
bodies ; one in the Church of St. Lawrence, at Rome ; 
a second, at Soissons; the third, at Piligny, near Nantes; 
and the fourth, at his birth-place, iicarNarbounc. In addition 
to which, it may be scarcely worth noticing, that he has 
a head at St. Peter's, at Rome, and another in the 
Dominican .Church, at Toulouse; that the Franciscan 
monks at Angers claim to have his brains ; and 
that the Churches of St. Sternin at Toulouse, Case Dicu 
in Auvergne, Montbrisson, anil that of the Dominicans 
at Angers, each possess one of his arms, to say nothing of 
smaller fragments of his body, which may be seen in many 
other churches. 

We are almost ashamed to proceed with this sad cata- 
logue of fraud and credulity; and can assure our readers 
that we do not continue it in any spirit of undue sarcasm, 
or triumph over any class of our fellow-countrymen, but 
with a sincere desire to open the eyes of some who have 
never seen these things in their true light, and lead them 
to reflect on the sad consequences of trusting too implicitly 
to their ecclesiastical superiors, and turning from the 
direct worship of the living and true God, to seek after the 
perishing remains of fellow-mortals like themselves. Well 
would it have been for the Christian world, if they had fol- 
lowed the examples of the first Christians, who left the 
bodies of the saints in their graves, obeying the universal 
sentence, that " all flesh is dust, and to dust it must re- 
turn," instead of attempting their resurrection before the 
appointed time by disinterring them in pomp and state, in 
order to glorify and worship them. Had the practice of 
primitive Christianity been followed, Europe would never 
have been the dupe of hawkers who pawned otf, as relics 
of saints, the commonest rubbish, us the well-known cases 
at Geneva prove, where what was long kept in a shrine, 
and kissed, and worshipped, as an arm of St. Anthony, 
turned out, when examined, to be the hone of a stag ; and 

« Tim legend concerning St, Authony's arrival at Novgorod is 
curious. It s said that this saint, while at Rome, was commanded by 
an a:i„'el, in a divan, to no and conveit the inhabitants of Novgorod. 
In obedience to the angelic iijunctiou. .St. Anthony embarked on a 
millstone, and floated on this ex.ruoiilinaiy crait down the Tiber, 
passed over ttie .Mediterranean, Atlantic, and lialtic seas, and arrived 
safely at the river Wok-how, upon which Novgortd is situated, having 
accomplished the whole voyage in four days— a marvellous speed, 
putting to shame the wonders of modern steam navigation, ft adds 
but little to the wonder that the date assigned to the voyage is a few 
centuries after St. Anthony's death ! ! 



where what was long preserved on the high altar, and 
considered the undoubted brain of St. Peter, proved, 
when subjected to a close inspection, to be a piece of 
pumice-stone. 

We shall not attempt to recapitulate all the relics al- 
leged to be connected with our blessed Lord himself, most 
of which, if genuine, wonld, we should think, be more legi- 
timate objects of lwrror than veneration — such as the in- 
struments of his excruciating sufferings, the cross, the 
nails, the spear, and the crown of thorns. Suffice it to 
say, that it has been calculated, and, we believe, justly, 
that if all the wood exhibited, in various places, as pieces 
of the true cross, were collected together, they would form 
a whole ship's cargo ; and that the three nails have mul- 
tiplied into, at least, twenty-seven, to be found at Rome, 
Siena, Venice, Cologne, Treves, Paris, St. Denis, Bruges, 
Tenaillc, Draguignau, and a dozen other places, each of 
which alleges that it has certain proofs to establish the 
genuineness of its relic. In a similar manner the spear has 
multiplied into four ; one of which is at Rome ; a second, 
at Paris ; a third, in the Abbey of Tenaillc in the Sain- 
tonge ; and a fourth, at Salve, near Bourdeaux. 

What must have v been the amount of ecclesiastical 
fraud and cupidity involved in the exhibition of so 
many fraudulent objects of veneration in the va- 
rious churches we have mentioned; but if all the 
things, of a similar kind, contained in two or three thou- 
sand bishoprics, twenty or thirty thousand abbeys, more 
than forty thousand convents, and an almost infinite 
number of parish churches and chapels, wero collected into 
one mass, and could be arranged in one catalogue, we 
doubt whether a single intelligent worshipper would be 
left in connection with such a system. AH men would see 
clearly how much they had been deceived and blinded, and 
what darkness and folly bad overspread the earth. 

Let us begin with the pretended relics of our Blessed 
Lord himself, about whose blood there have been, and still 
are, such fierce disputations. Many have erroneously 
maintained that He had no blood, except of a miraculous 
kind ; and as a proof, we suppose, of the error, tho na- 
tural blood is exhibited in more than a hundred places ! 
They show atRochelle a few drops of it, which, they say, 
was collected by Nicodemus in his glove. In some places 
they have phials full of it, as for iustance at Mantua and 
elsewhere ; in other places they have cups filled with it, as 
in the Church of St. Eustache at Rome ; to say nothing of 
the blood mixed with the water as it flowed out of his side 
when pierced on the cross, which is preserved in the Clnuc.lt 
of St. John Lateran at Rome. 

Is it possible to believe that the blood of Jesus Christ 
was found, after tho lapse of several hundred years, dis- 
tributed over half the world, without the slightest notice 
of such an astonishing fact having been recorded cither by 
the Holy Scriptures or one of the Fathers of the ancient 
Church V And, if it he not possible, what becomes of trie 
veracity and credit of those ecclesiastical lenders who have 
been deliberately and unblushiiigly continuing such frauds 
for so many centuries ? 

We next come to the things which aiu said to hare 
touched our Lord's body. In the Church of Madonna 
Maggiorc at Rome, they show the manger in which ho 
was placed at his birth; in St. Paul's Church are pivscnei! 
the swaddling clothes, ami in another his cradle, and tho 
shirt his mother made for him ; at the Church ol' St. 
James, in the same city, is shown the altar on which bu 
was placed at his presentation in the Temple, though it 
will be recollected that both the Temple and the whole of 
Jerusalem was destroyed about fifty years after the death 
of our Lord, lo say nothing of Rome, which was itself 
several times taken, pillaged, and almost destroyed after 
the date at which, if at all, such things could have been 
deposited there. 

After them come the relics belonging to tne peno be- 
tween the childhood and death of our Lord — such as tho 
water-pots in which be changed water into wine at the 
marriage feast of Cana in Galilee. St. John tells us in 
his Gospel (chap. ii. G), that they were six in number; 
but the six have been multiplied into at least three times 
that number, and are now to be seen, among other 
places, at Pisa, Ravenna, Cluny, Antwerp, Salvutien-a, 
St. Niculo of the Lido, at Venice, at Moscow, Boulogne, 
Tongres, Cologne, Beauvnls, Port Royal near Paris, 
and Orleans. It is almost needless to say tha, they are 
made of very dissimilar materials ami of "very different 
measures, though there can be but little doubt that the 
real originals were of uniform size ami make, being as St. 
John records, " water-pots of stone, set there after tho 
manner of the purifying of the Jews, containing two or 
three firkins a piece." 

At Orleans they go somewhat further, for they have 
even the wine which was obtained by that miracle ; and 
once a year the priests there give to those tc/to briivj vtlir- 
ings a small spoonful, saying, that they shall tr.ste tho 
very wine made by our Lord at the marriage feast, the 
quantity whereof never decreases, the cup liein" alwavs 
refilled'! 

The cup in which Christ gave tin. .sacrament to the 
Apostles is shown at Notre Dame do Lisle, near Lyons ; 
there is another in a convent of Augustiues in the 
Albigeois ; and, if we can credit the historian Sigonius, 
there is a third, made of emerald! devoutly preserved in 
the town of Genoa. 
The towel with which out Lord wiped the feet of the. 
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Apostles is shown at Home, at the Lateran ; a second is 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a third at St. Corneille de Com- 
piegne. Two at least of these must be a gross imposture ; 
and whether the third be a bit more faithworthy may well 
require proof somewhat more satisfactory than those usually 
produced in defence of such exhibitions. 

Here we must pause for the present, and merely ask 
our readers, in sober earnestness, whether, if these things 
be so, such a mass of imposture can be accounted for, 
consistently with the belief that the Church which sanc- 
tions and permits such things is the best, and most faith- 
worthy, and safe guide into all truth ? 



BREVIAEIUM EOMANUM. 
No Christian Church can employ a more effectual 
instrument to fashion and mould the minds of her mem- 
bers, than the form of prayer and worship which she 
sanctions for daily use. The Church of Home has not 
neglected thi3 powerful means of fashioning the modes of 
thinking of her people ; and the Breviary, or clerical Prayer 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church is an unerring test 
of the standard to which she wishes to reduce the minds 
and hearts of her clergy, from the highest dignitary to the 
most obscure priest. 

For the sake of those who are not familiar with the 
Service Books of the Church of Bome, we may premise that 
by the " Breviary" is meant the volume or volumes con- 
taining an abridgment of the divine offices appointed for the 
several canonical hours of each day during the course of 
the year. The first conception of thus abbreviating the 
long services usual in the earlier ages of the Church, has 
been traced to Pope Gregory VII., who flourished in 
the second half of the 11th century. This Pope, we are 
told,* being overwhelmed by the multiplicity of important 
affairs in which he was engaged, found it necessary to cur- 
tail the long services or courses which had hitherto been 
customary ; and, accordingly, drew up such a " Bre- 
viary" or abridgment, for his own chapel at Bome. 
This example was followed by the Franciscan and Do- 
minican Orders, and by the bishops of various dioceses ; 
so that, within no long interval of time, almost every 
diocese and monastery had its own Breviary, compiled 
and arranged according to the particular inclinations 
and judgments of those who drew them up. The eminent 
Roman Catholic ritualist, Zaccaria, enumerates more 
than one hundred and fifty different Breviaries which 
were in use in the West prior to the Reformation.f 
The particular Breviary, however, which we propose to 
consider is not that of any obscure diocese or monastery, 
but that sanctioned and approved, at the present day, at 
Rome itself. And the value which the Church of Rome sets 
upon the Breviary may be known from the strictness with 
which she demands the perusal of it. Whoever enjoys 
any ecclesiastical revenue ; all persons, of both sexes, who 
have professed in any of the regular orders; all sub- 
deacons and priests, are bound to repeat, either in public 
or private, the whole service of the day, out of the Bre- 
viary. The omission, indeed, of any one of the eight por- 
tions of which that service consists, is declared to be a 
mortal sin — i.e., a sin that, unrepented of, would be suffi- 
cient to exclude from salvation. We have reason, also, 
to believe, that in some places, at least, the person guilty 
of such an omission loses all legal right to whatever por- 
tion of his clerical emoluments is due for the day or days in 
which he neglected that duty ; and cannot be absolved till 
he has given the forfeited sums to the poor, or redeemed 
them by a donation to some other religious object. With 
such sentences and penalties, it may well be believed, that 
no part of the priestly duty is performed with more scru- 
pulous exactness ; and, as we are assured, the task can 
scarcely be performed, even with the most rapid enunci- 
ation, in less than about one hour and a half daily, it follows 
that if a Roman Catholic clergyman is unable, from press of 
other duties, as is not unfrequently the case, to devote more 
than that portion of his time daily to reading, his Church, 
virtually, places him under a practical necessity of deriving 
nearly his whole knowledge from the Breviary. 

Valuable, indeed, should be the contents of such a pri- 
vileged volume, if we trust the authority which thus para- 
mountry enforces its perusal ; and in it we may fairly look 
for the true extent of the pious belief to which she would 
train that portion of her flock, and the true stamp of those 
virtues which she boasts of as her models of Christian 
perfection. 

We have now before us the " Bretiaricm Romancm," 
published in Dublin, by Richard Coyne, printer and 
bookseller to the Royal College of Maynooth, in 1845, 
with the license and approbation, under his hand and 
seal, of the late Most Rev. Dr. Murray, dated 6th 
July, 1845 ; and which purports, in its title-page, 
to be published by the order of Pope Pins V., accord- 
ing to a decree of the Sacred Council of Trent, and 
afterwards sanctioned by the authority of Popes Cle- 
ment VIII. and Urban VIII. We intend, in our 
next number, to give a little more of the history of 
this remarkable book. Our present business is rather 
with the nature of its contents ; and, as it would be im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of them in one number, 
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we propose to continue the subject uatil our readers are 
fully acquainted with them ; and shall at present only 
present them with a few brief extracts, without much regard 
to classification or even order, giving, however, as usual, 
the exact references to volume and page, as we have been 
accustomed to do in our columns. 

It may facilitate our readers in finding the passages, to 
state that the work is in four vols, or parts, corresponding 
to the four seasons of the year — pars Verna, pars Estiva, 
pars Autumnalis, pars Hiemalis —which we shall specify 
with the pages from which our extracts are taken. 

On 26th May, the Feast of St. Philip Neri, Confessor 
(pars Verna, p. 554-5), the 4th, 5th, and 6th lessons contain 
the history of that saint ; and all faithful priests are en- 
couraged to cultivate the love of God, by believing what is 
therein narrated ; first praying solemnly that God would 
mercifully grant that they might profit by the example of 
his virtues (we give the prayer itself in the note).* 

After narrating that St. Philip was born at Florence, and 
had betaken himself to Rome, where he instituted the con- 
gregation of the Oratory, the 5th lesson proceeds thus : — 

" Wounded by the love of God he continually languished ; 
and with such ardent love did his heart beat, that, when it 
could no longer be contained within its boundaries, the 
Lord miraculously enlarged his bosom, by breaking and 
raising up two of his ribs ! Moreover, when performing 
the sacred offices, or fervently praying, he was sometimes 
seen lifted up into the air, and shining on all sides with a 
wonderful light !"t 

That he was rescued from a pitfall by an angel (as the 
narrative goes on to state), and was favoured frequently 
with apparitions of heavenly spirits, and even of the 
Blessed Virgin herself, or that he 8aw several souls 
surrounded by splendour ascending into heaven, or that, 
having restored many sick and dying people to health, 
he actually recalled one dead man to life, will probably 
seem but commonplace and everyday occurences in com- 
parison with the previous story, about the love of God 
having broken his ribs ; or (what is related with equal 
gravity) that, in consequence of having preserved the 
most spotless purity, he arrived at so refined a sense 
of smell, that he could even distinguish those who pre- 
served their chastity by their odour ! and, of course, 
detect others "exjatore." We give the original Latin 
verbatim in the note. J 

On 19th October, the Feast of Peter of Alcantara 
(Pars Autumnalis, p. 402-3), the lessons are equally 
edifying : — 

" The love of God and his neighbour diffused in his 
heart, after some time excited in it such a burning 
flame, that he was obliged to break out from the con- 
finement of his cell into the open fields, to moderate, by 
the coldness of the air, the burning heat engendered in 
it !§ He was frequently seen suspended in the air, 
and shining with a wonderful effulgence ! He passed 
over rapid rivers without wetting his feet ! A staff 
fixed by him in the ground immediately grew up into 
a flourishing fig tree ! While he was making a journey 
by night, in a heavy fall of snow, he took refuge in a 
ruined house without a roof, but for him the snow 
remained suspended in the air, and acted as a roof, that 
he might not be smothered by it !"|| 

The manner of his passing the rivers is not particu- 
larly stated, but we may assume it was in the orthodox 
fashion of other saints, of whom we read in the same 
volumes. For instance, we find that (2nd April, Pars. 
Verna, p. 466) St. Francis de Paulo crossed the Strait of 
Sicily on his own cloak, taking another monk as a pas- 
senger!!^ So also St. Raymond de Pennafort (23rd 
January, Pars. Hiemalis, p. 476), who, being about to 
return from the island of Majorca to Barcelona, spread 
his cloak upon the sea, and performed the voyage of a 
hundred and sixty miles in six hours, finishing by enter- 
ing his monastery through the closed doors !* * So, also, 
St. Hyacinth, the Pole, ferried over, in like manner, on his 
cloak, a number of his companions across the flooded 
Vistula. — (16th August, Pars. ^Estiva, p. 572).ft 

St. Andrew Avellini (10th November, Pars. Autum- 
nalis, p. 450) seems to have been an equally useful travel- 

* " Dens, qui beatnm Phillppum confessorsm taum Sanctorum 
tuorum gloria sublimasti : concede propitiua, ut cujus solemnitate 
lsetaniur, ejus virtutura proficiamus exemplo — Per Dominum." 

t "Charitate Dei vulneratus languebat jugiter: tantoque cor ejus 
sestuabat ardore, ut, cum intra fines suos contineri non posset, illiua 
ginnm, confractis atque elatis duabus costulls,mirabi]iter Dominus atn- 
pliaverit. Sacrum vero faciens, aut ferventius orans, in aera qtianiio- 
que sublatus, mira uudique luce fulgcre visus iuit." 

t " Virginitatem perpetuo i Uibataui servavit : idque assecutus eat, nt 
eos, qui puritatem colerent ex odore ; qui vero secus, ex fcetore dig- 
nosceret." 

§ " Charitas Dei et proxlmi in ejus oorde diffusa tantum quandoque 
excitabat incendium.ute cells anguatiis in apertum campum prosilire, 
aerisque refrigerio conceptum ardorem temporare cogeretur." 

II '' In aera frequenter sublatus, miro fulgore corruscare visus est. 
Rapidos nuvios sicco pede trajecit. Bacillus, ab ipso terrae denxus 
mox in viridem ficulneam excrevit. Cum noctu iter agerer, densa 
nive cadente, dirut&m domnm sine tecto ingreasivs est, eiqne nix in 
aere pendula pro tecto fuit, ne illius copia suffocaretur." 

V A nautis rejectus, Sicilian fretum strato super nuctibus pallio cum 
socio transmisit." 

** u Multa patravit miracula, inter qua? illud clarissimum, quod ex 
insula baleari Major! Barcinonem reversurua, strato super aquas pallio, 
centum sexaginta milliaria sex horis confecerit, et sunm coenobium 
januis clausis fuerit ingressns." 

tt '* Inter qu%(miracula)illadinsigne,qnodVandalnmflaviumprope 
Visogradum aquia reduuuantem, nullo navigio nsus trajecit, SQCUS 
qupqae cxpanso super uadas pallio •raductii" 



ling companion in his own way ; for, returning home one 
tempestuous night, after confessing a sick man, when 
the rain and wind had extinguished their torch, not only 
neither he nor his companions were the least wet, but the 
whole company had the advantage of seeing their way 
in a pitch dark night by the radiance of the saint's per- 
son.* 

St. Stanislaus, of Cracow, seems also to have 
possessed this/t^/tl-e-mittuijrquality. After performing the 
remarkable miracle referred to in our October number, 
p. 118, of raising up a man who had been dead three years, 
as a witness, to prove that he had purchased certain 
lands, poor St. Stanislaus was barbarously murdered by 
the king, who was his enemy, and seems to have been too 
hardened to profit by this great miracle ; and his body 
was quartered, and scattered about the fields. The wild 
beasts would have made a repast of the holy relics, 
but for the watchfulness of some eagles, who never 
allowed any of them to touch them, until the Canons of 
Cracow, led by the light thrown out by the scattered 
limbs, collected them the ensuing night ! The most 
wondrous part of the tale remains, however, to be told, 
for the different parts of the body, when properly ad- 
justed together, suddenly united as closely as kindred 
drops, and not a mark was left of the effects of the 
knife ! t What a pity it was that poor Stanislaus 
derived no benefit from" all those marvellous interposi- 
tions ; for though his body was so wonderfully put 
together again, he seems to have been past resuscitation 
himself, though, to make up for it, o/(er his death he did 
many miracles, no doubt equally faithworthy as those 
so particularly narrated,— (7th May, Pars. Estiva, 
p. 321-2.) 

This recalls to our mind the miraculous joining toge- 
ther of the links of the chain of St. Peter, recorded in 
the Breviary lessons for the feast of St. Peter ad Vin- 
culo.— {lit August, Pars.^stiva, p. 503.) 

Eudocia, the wife of Theodosius the younger, being 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, received as a present the 
chain with which St. Peter was said to have been bound 
in prison, when he was liberated by the angel. This 
chain, set in jewels, was forwarded by the pious empress 
to her daughter, then at Rome. The young princess, 
rejoiced with the gift, showed the chain to the Pope, 
who repaid the compliment by exhibiting another chain, 
which the holy Apostle had borne under Nero ; but no 
sooner had the Pope brought the two chains into con- 
tact, than lo ! it came to pass, that the links at the eud 
of the two chains miraculously became joined together, 
and had all the appearance of a single chain wrought by 
the same artificer.'! 

The Pope, no doubt, at once claimed the whole, 
which is still to be seen as one of the standing miracles 
at Rome, and is occasionally held out as one of the in- 
ducements to the faithful to visit the holy city. 

A somewhat similar miraculous conversion of pro- 
perty is recorded of another pontiff, Pope St. John.—. 
(27 May, pars. Verna, p. 558.) 

His Holiness being on a journey, near Corinth, and in 
want of a quiet and comfortable horse, borrowed one 
which the wife of a certain nobleman used to ride. The 
animal carried the Pope with the greatest docility, and 
when the journey was over, was honorably returned 
to its master. So wicked had the horse become, how- 
ever, that he always afterwards threw his mistress, " as 
if," says the Breviary, "feeling indignant at having to 
carry a woman, since the Vicar of Christ was on hia 
back 1" It is needless to add, that the horse was sub- 
sequently presented to his Holiness as unfit to be ridden 
by a less dignified personage.§ 

Such are a few of the edifying and instructive *' lessons" 
which every Roman Catholic priest is bound to read 
daily under pain of mortal sin, and taught to pray that 
he may emulate. Might we not venture to ask, if our 
readers can believe, that any intelligent or educated 
priestinthe nineteenth century, can sincerely give credit 
to such old wives' fa&les ? and if they do not believe 
them, Ante long will they submit to the humiliating in- 
dignity of reciting with their lips what they dis- 
believe in their hearts ? 

Will it be, until their intelligent and educated flocks 
gain courage enough (as the day is coming when they 
will) to ask them plainly whether they believe such 
things to be truths or falsehoods? 

* " Cum enim intempesta nocte ab audita regfi confessionc domum 
rediret, ac pluviae ventorumque vU praslucentem facem extinxlsaet, 
non solum ipse cum sociis inter effusi$simos imbres nihil madefactus 
est j verum etiam inusitato splendore, e suo corpore mirabiliter 
emicante, sociis inter denslssimas tenebras iter monstravit." 

t " Postremo implus rex sacerdotem Dei, hostiam immacnlatam ad 
altare offerentem, suamauu obtroncat: corpus membratim conciaum, 
et per agros projectum, aquilas a feris mirabiliter defendunt. Mox 
Canonici Cracovienses sparse membra noctnrnt de coelo splendoris In- 
dicio collignnt, etsuislocis apte disponunt; quae aubito ita inter se 
copulata sunt; ut nulla vulnerum vestigia extarent. Multis prwterea 
miraculis servi sui sanctitatem Deus declaravit post ejus mortem." 
J " Cum igitur Pontifex Romanam catenam cum ea, quae Hierosolymis 
allata fuerat, contulisset; factum est, nt illee inter se sic connecterentnr, 
nt non duse, sed una catena ab eodem artifice confecta esse videretur. 
Quo miraculo," &c. 

§ ,l Nam cum ei nobilia vir ad Corlnthom equum, quo ejus uxor 
mansueto utebutur, itineris cansa commodasset, factum est, nt domino 
po9tea remissua equus ita ferox evaderet, ut fremitu, et totius corporis 
agitatione, semper deinceps dominamexpnlerit; tanquamindignaretur 
mnlierem recipere, ex quo sedisset in eo Jesa Caristi. Yicariua. 
Qaamgbem UU equina Pontine! donaveranV' 



